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Pennsylvania ‘Tackles Unemployment 


Heavy relief load and proposed taxes 
met with Fob Mobilization Program 


By ELL_woop J. TURNER 


Speaker, Pennsylvania House of Representatives 


is mobilizing! Pennsylvania is 
gearing for a tremendous battle!! 

Those shocking words in days of a war-torn 
world ordinarily would jitter the nerves of count- 
less millions of citizens. And despite the fact Penn- 
sylvania is not embroiled in the European conflict, 
it is definitely on the warpath. Pennsylvania does 
not plan to participate in any blood spilling. Its 


war is against unemployment and increasing tax- 


ation. That struggle has intensified since Novem- 
ber 15, 1939. 

The conditions leading to the war are not Penn- 
sylvania’s own plague. They are shared by almost 
every other State in the Union. For several years 
now there has been a steady increase in unemploy- 
ment, and at the same time a steady trend on the 
part of the State and Federal Governments to 
meet this disturbing element by levying new taxes, 
burdensome taxes that weigh heavily on industry 
and private enterprise. 


Although the 48 States and the Federal Govern-. 


ment have expended billions of dollars for relief, 
no real effort has ever been made to find ways and 
means of solving the unemployment problem. 
There can be only one solution and that is to find 
employment for the unemployed. That is what 
Pennsylvania is trying to do, and that is what 
every other State must face in the future. 

Pennsylvania is combatting this. unemployment 
monster with a new scheme—job mobilization. 

- Prime instigators of the plan were members of 
the relief subcommittee of the Joint State Govern- 
ment Commission. They enlisted the aid of Gov- 
ernor Arthur H. James as Commander-In-Chief. 
Out of numerous conferences developed the Job 
Mobilization Committee. 

This war is a non-partisan State-wide effort by 
the State Government, in cooperation with busi- 
ness leaders, labor and other organized groups, to 
stimulate employment—any kind of employment 
—to ease the staggering relief burden. No panacea 
for unemployment, the job mobilization program 


is designed to (1) slash relief rolls by creating 
new jobs for idle men and women, (2) obviate 
the necessity of a special session of the Legislature 
to levy new taxes, and (3) give local citizens a 
knowledge of the relief situation—bring home to 
them this huge public question. 

Early in September, with the full realization 

that Pennsylvania was in the uncompromising 
position of either levying $168,000,000 in new 
taxes or drastically reducing the relief load in 
some fashion, the relief sub-committee of the 
Joint State Government Commission met each 
week in the Capitol and pondered over a possible 
solution. 
_ The first relief appropriation in Pennsylvania 
under the Talbot Act in 1931 was for $10,000,- 
ooo. At the end of the last biennium, May 31, 
1939, the Commonwealth was expending through 
the Department of Public Assistance over $100,- 
000,000 a year. Fifteen per cent of this amount 
went to assistance for the aged, blind and mothers. 
About 15 per cent more was being granted to un- 
employables. 

That meant that approximately 70 per cent of 
those on relief were employable and without jobs. 
That meant that somewhere between $70,000,000 
and $80,000,000 a year was being spent for relief 
of employable unfortunates. 

Pennsylvania cannot stand this relief load. 
Everyone recognized that it must take care of 
those in need. But the present tax structure falls 
almost entirely on business and invested capital. In- 
vested capital can flee the State. Industry, under 
the burden, either departs or its profits shrink so 
that the job of those employed may be at stake. 

The sub-committee had in mind the fact that re- 
lief expenditures had jumped to $12,000,000 a 
month. The 1939 Legislature’s appropriation for 
relief, at that rate of expenditure, would have been 
exhausted by April, 1940. If a workable plan could 
be found to reduce the cost of relief so that present 
funds would not run out until August, 1940, the 
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Legislature could avoid raising new taxes. A spe- 
cial session could be held to transfer monies from 
other State funds to carry the burden until the 
next regular session of the General Assembly in 
January, 1941. 

The “Give-A-Job” plan was evolved, based on 
the logic that every dollar cut off relief is a dollar 
saved in taxes. The program was inspired to some 
degree by the then current uplift in business due 
to the European War. Industry had started the 
ball rolling by recalling hundreds of employees to 
fill war orders. We wanted to make 
it a permanent movement—and a 
general “big push.” It came at a time 
when relief rolls were continuing to 
rise. The plan has had a salutary 
effect on both industry and employ- 
ment. Thousands of workmen are 
going to the pay windows for the 
first time in years. Industry is brush- 
ing up. Corporation after corpora- 
tion have reported they are expand- 
ing or remodeling their plants or 
installing new machines and new 
methods. 

Spurred on by the aid of the State 
Department of Commerce, the plan 
is heading for success. Governor James optimis- 
tically tells reporters there may not be a special 
session of the Legislature. We are pulling to- 
gether valiantly to gain a decisive victory in our 
home war against payless paydays for Pennsyl- 
vania. The entire state is mobilized in this cam- 
paign in each city, borough and township. The 
problem of each man and woman on relief is being 
analyzed and the pledge of Governor James and 
the Republican Party to uplift the unemployed is 
being carried out. 

To find new jobs and to create new business to 
create a greater demand for labor is the greatest 
challenge that we, as a people, and our govern- 
ment have had since the issue of slavery. 

There is a danger that, with the upswing of 
business which has occurred and with the promise 
of increased business because of the war in Eu- 
rope, Pennsylvanians will become too optimistic 
and hope that the whole matter will be settled by 
an absorption of unemployed in business. 

A few months ago anyone who suggested a 
cutting down on the amounts to be expended by 
the Commonwealth for relief was held up to ridi- 
cule, was supposed to be hard-hearted and lacking 
in the milk of kindness. 


Gov. Arthur 


Such opinion could only exist because of a lack 
of understanding of what was being done about 
relief. Billions of dollars were wasted by the Fed- 
eral Government because the people did not know. 
The whole concentration was upon ways and 
means of distributing largess to the unfortunate, 
There was a need for corrective and preventive 
medicine, but no one gave that much thought. © 

Perhaps the position in which Pennsylvania 
finds itself, if brought home to the people, will 
persuade them that there is need for straight 
thinking that will produce corrective 
measures of lasting effect. 

Our handling of relief previously 
had been but a stop-gap plan to tem- 
porarily aid our people to live until 
they could get jobs that did not and 
could not exist. Was there ever such 
an unintelligent approach to so 
mighty a problem? 

The problem of a job for the indi- 
vidual cannot be worked out by the 
Federal, the state, or even the county 
government. It is too big and com- 
plex. Public works, employment 
bureaus and other agencies of the 
Federal and state governments can 
help, but they only brush the surface. 

We must go back to small units with close 
touch to the individual case. We need a greater 
army of workers to secure work for unemploy- 
ables than any government could afford to pay. 
We need a greater concentration of able thinking 
than government possibly could buy. 

The Job Mobilization Committee is trying to 
make the people realize this is a “War to Save 
Pennsylvania,” and they must gird themselves to 
fight it. ; 

The prospectus of the Job Mobilization Com- 
mittee states: 

“The condition of the state’s finances together 
with the burden of taxation which business already 
is carrying gives rise to the prospect that a real 
emergency is probable unless some constructive 
results can be obtained from this program. Neither 
government, business nor the general public de- 
sires any additional taxation. The possibility that 
many people may suffer in the future because of a 
depleted State Treasury, or a decline in the rate 
of business activity, is one of serious considera- 
tion now. At the same time, there should be no 
raising of false hopes of any kind. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Unemployment and Relief Trends 


The Situation Now Calls for a Per- 
manent Public Employment Program 


By CorrINcTton GILL 
Assistant Commissioner, Work Projects Administration 


a SEPTEMBER 1929, some 37 million persons 
were employed in business and industry. In 
September 1932, less than 28 million were em- 
ployed in these fields. Last September the num- 
ber had increased to 34 million persons; over six 
million more than 1932 but three million less than 
1929. During the ten years since 1929, the work- 
ing population increased by some six million per- 


sons—six million more workers but three million - 


fewer jobs. The implications of these facts, dis- 
cussed in detail in my book Wasted Manpower, 
are so tremendous as to require a reorientation of 
our basic thinking on social and economic prob- 
lems. 

One of the important implications has to do 
with present relief policies and relief programs. 
They are vastly different from traditional relief 
policies and relief programs—and they ought to be 
more so. In former times, relief was not directed 
primarily at unemployment. The typical relief 
family in previous decades did not need a job—it 
needed “‘case work.” Insufficiency of income was 
usually attributable to personal maladjustments 
rather than to unemployment. | 

Since 1932, with unemployment averaging in 
excess of nine million during every year except 
1937, the emphasis is on work. The traditional 
relief problem has become completely overshad- 


owed by the necessity of providing jobs for the 


millions of families that are rendered destitute by 
the ruthless action of the cmpennens forces of un- 
employment. 

Historically, we have ool through three 
stages in diagnosing the nature and causes of un- 
employment. Previous to 1920, unemployment 
was generally considered to be synonymous with 
the problem of the maladjusted individual. Any- 
body with enough hustle could always find a job. 
Only a few die-hards still believe this. 

In the next stage, unemployment was associated 
with the business cycle. Realization became fairly 
widespread that people lose their jobs because of 


impersonal factors—because of ups and downs in 
business activity that are of comparatively short 
duration. But it has long been apparent that what 
we have been dealing with in recent years is no 
ordinary business cycle. For the first time in the 
history of the nation, the long-term growth trend 
has been broken. At the recovery peak in 1937, the 
national income was still about 13 billion dollars 
short of the 1929 level. After a drastic decline, we 
are again climbing back toward the 1929 level. 
But the prospect is that this year the national in- 
come will be about 14 billion dollars below 1929. 
And we have about 10 million more people to feed, 
clothe, and keep healthy. A continuation of the 
long-term growth trend would have placed na- 
tional income this year at approximately ninety- 
five billion dollars instead of sixty-nine billion. 

The third stage of perception of the nature of 
unemployment, therefore, involves a distinction 
between business-cycle unemployment and that un- 
derlying and persisting pool that is due to economic 
stagnation. We still get a lot of business-cycle un- 
employment. The number of jobless increased over 
four million during the downswing that began in 
1937. But the current recovery movement is rap- 
idly wiping out this type of joblessness. If the 
present upswing is sustained, the unemployment 
with which we will soon have to deal will be the 
stagnant pool that is attributable to the break in 
the long-term upward trend in production and in- 
come that this economy has known in the past. 

Too many people still think that unemployment 
is a distressing interlude between periods of full 
employment. But the great mass of unemployment 
is no longer associated with the business cycle—it 
is persistent, long-term unemployment. Unemploy- 
ment insurance is no remedy for this type of job- 
lessness and direct relief is obviously not suitable. 
The only effective way to deal with this kind of 
need is to provide jobs—public if not private. 

A reputable group of economists has attributed 
our present situation to the fact that our system has 
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become a mature economy. Professor Willford I. 
King, writing in the October issue of the Journal 
of Political Economy, agrees that we now have a 
mature economy but sees no cause for concern in 
this fact. However, he has provided us with an 
apt illustration of what is meant by a mature 
economy. 

One day, George Washington is supposed to 
have been approached by the superintendent of his 
estate. The superintendent reported a sad state of 
affairs. He said the land was cleared, barns were 
built, a canal and gristmill had been completed, 
roads and bridges had been built—everything was 
finished. The result was that woodcutters, sawyers, 
carpenters, and roadbuilders were idle and stirring 
up mischief. And there were more able-bodied 
workers than ever before. What could be done in 
this terrible situation? 

Washington is said to have replied that the sit- 
uation seemed to him to be most gratifying. “This 
is the day for which I have long been waiting. 
Now we can begin on the really worthwhile things. 
For example, I wish to have the rough stumpy land 
between the mansion and the river cleared and con- 
verted into a beautiful park. I wish to have new 
and comfortable quarters erected for all the over- 
seers and slaves. .. . Prepare ground for a large 
garden. We need plenty of vegetables for the 
slaves. If given more varied food, they'll be health- 
ier, enjoy life better, and work faster.” 


A Mature Economy 


Professor King concludes that what was true. 


then applies, in the main, to the existing state of 
affairs. And I agree with him. The nation as a 
whole has reached a stage that is roughly compar- 
able to that reached by Washington’s estate. We 
have become a mature economy. Our vast terri- 
tory has now been settled. A network of railroads 
and highways has been built. Towns and cities 
have sprung up from coast to coast and have been 
provided with housing and schools and factories. 
Our basic industries have reached a state of de- 
velopment where additions to productive capacity 
have slowed down greatly or ceased entirely. Mil- 
lions of workers and a vast amount of capital are 
idle. 

In the imagined words of Washington, such a 
situation might well be interpreted to be most 
gratifying. “Now we can begin on the really 
worthwhile things.” This is where I think that 
Professor King misses the point of his own story. 
For what are these “really worthwhile things” ? 


By and large, they are fields that cannot be ex- 
pected to attract private investment. They are the 
fields in which we have been providing public em- 
ployment. Since 1933, the Federal, state, and local 
governments have been doing the very things, on 
a nation-wide scale, that Washington found him- 
self free to do within the scope of his own private 
estate. Through WPA and the other public work 
programs, we have been using our idle manpower 
and idle capital to build parks, playgrounds, hos- 
pitals, and other needed public facilities. This na- 
tion is now in a position to build decent housing 
for the millions of American families that live in 
congested and filthy quarters without light and air. 
In this direction we have barely made a beginning. 
We could produce enough food and clothing to 
bring the lower third of the population up to that 
“American standard of living’’ that is quoted more 
often than it is realized. 


EXPENDITURES FOR CONSUMPTION 


A Study recently published by the National Re- 
sources Committee (Consumer Expenditures in the 
United States) provides convincing evidence that 
American consumers will continue indefinitely to in- 
crease their expenditures for current consumption 
if additional increments of purchasing power be- 
come available to them. In 1935-36, there were 
eight million families with annual incomes below 
$750. There were eight million other families 
with incomes between $750 and $1,250. The lower 
sixty per cent of consumers, with incomes under 
$1,250, were so eager to consume in accordance 
with their status as Americans that this entire 
group not only had no net savings—their expendi- 
tures exceeded their income! 

Facts like these indicate that there is no immedi- 
ately realizable limit to the desire of low-income 
families to increase their consumption of the basic 
necessities. Since the old fields of investment are 
no longer absorbing our vast savings—since there 
is no longer any vast new territory to be developed, 
no great new inventions on the horizon in which to 
invest our savings, no great new industry that 
promises to supply the motivating force for a new 
era of large-scale private investment—it behooves 
us to divert a large portion of our productive facil- 
ities toward increasing the consumption of the 
millions of American families that are living in 
comparative or absolute poverty. This, more- 
over, would be thoroughly in accordance with our 
position as a rich and mature nation. | 

(Continued on page 17) 
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The State Relief Situation 


Chicago’s needy insufficiently 
cared for by state and city funds 


By Paut H. Douctas 
Professor of Economics, University of Chicago 
Alderman, Chicago City Council 


N 1935, the Federal Government made the fate- 
ful decision of disbanding the Federal Relief 
Administration and of dividing the relief problem 
and population into two parts, namely: (1) The 
“employables’—who were declared to be a na- 
tional responsibility and for whom work was to 
be provided through the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, and (2) the so-called “unemployables,” of 
whom the national government now washed its 
hands and the support of whom was made the ex- 
clusive concern and responsibility of the state and 
local governments. Had it been possible for the 
Federal Government to have furnished work to all 
the employables and had the various states and lo- 
calities risen to their full responsibilities, this would 
have been a more or less satisfactory way of han- 
dling the problem. But neither of these responsi- 
bilities have been fully or adequately carried out. 
Even at the peak, in 1938, when there were slightly 
over 3 million workers on W.P.A. projects, this 
was less than 30 per cent of the total who were 
out of work and probably only slightly over half 
of the employables who lacked work, while today, 
due to congressional cuts, it is probable that the 
number on W.P.A. does not appreciably exceed 
22 per cent of those who are out of work and is 
somewhat less than half of the employables. 

In addition to being compelled to care for all of 
the “unemployables,” the states and localities have 
therefore had thrust back upon them the support 
of a very large proportion of the so-called “em- 
ployables.” It is only the sober truth to say that, 
with the notable exception of certain states and 
cities, such as New York and its great metropolis, 
this dual responsibility has not been borne very 
adequately. Relief is almost totally lacking in some 
states, is grossly inadequate in others and is appre- 
ciably deficient in most. The causes for this failure 
to get under the relief burden are too numerous to 
consider in an article which must necessarily be as 
brief as this, but at least the following factors have 


been at work: (1) There has been a general im- 
patience on the part of many sections of the public 
towards the persistence of the relief problem and a 
consequent irrational feeling that by providing in- 
adequate sums, the numbers in need could be mini- 
mized ; (2) the localities have been financially handi- 
capped by their virtual dependence upon real estate 
as the predominant source of revenue, and. the 
great decline in the values of and revenues from 
this source has made it extremely difficult for them 
to raise the necessary sums; (3) the states have 
been similarly handicapped but have commonly met 
the extra costs of relief and of old-age assistance 
from newly established taxes on consumption such 
as sales and cigarette taxes. This, at best, would 
largely consist in taxing the poor for the support 
of the poorest, but in practice many states have 
yielded to the temptation of dipping into these 
funds to finance other activities of government 
and to relieve the owners of real estate of taxes 
which they otherwise would have paid. So it has 
been in Illinois. While the state has had a two per 
cent sales tax since 1933 and a three per cent tax 
since 1935, in practice up until last year only a 
little over one-third has gone for relief while the 
remainder has gone into the general treasury and 
to replace the state’s share of the tax on real estate 
which was abolished simultaneously with the de- 
velopment of the sales tax system. This totalled 
about 20 millions a year. Since the small real 
estate owners were forced to pay more in their 
increased taxes on consumption than they were 
relieved from in decreased taxes on their homes, 
this meant increased, rather than reduced burdens 
for them. It was the large real estate owners there- 
fore who profited from this policy and the com- 
bined measure was relief for them as well as for 
the indigent. 

As the Illinois Legislature assembled in 1939, 
the state relief commission asked for an average of 
6 millions a month. The Legislature, however, cut 
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the grant to a total of 72 millions for the two-year 
period from July 1, 1939, to July 1, 1941, or an 
average amount of 3 millions per month. The 
Legislature, however, also provided that the Com- 
mission might spend up to, but should not exceed, 
4 millions a month. Supplementary local funds 
were to be provided by a tax on real estate which 
was not to be over 3 mills for each assessed dollar 
of valuation. While these sums may seem large in 
the aggregate, it should be remembered that there 
have been on the average approximately 500,000 
people dependent upon relief in Illinois and that 
this has meant that not more than an average of 
$8 a month per person would be given by the state. 
This has meant a grave insufficiency both in Chi- 
cago and in most of the downstate areas. 


RELIEF IN CHICAGO 


So far as Chicago is concerned, the city has 
levied its full 3 mill tax on real estate, which nets 
around 4.8 millions a year, but a maximum rate 
of spending for relief in 1938 and the early months 
of 1939 used up the funds for the current year, so 
that local contributions were discontinued in May 
and from then until November, the state bore the 
full financial burden. While the Commission has 
spent the maximum of 4 million dollars a month 
for the state which it is permitted and has assigned 
from 65 to 70 per cent of this burden to Chicago, 
those on relief in Chicago have suffered from what 
may conservatively be described as slow starva- 
tion. To explain this, one should go back to the 
so-called skeleton budget which the Chicago Relief 
Administration adopted in the late summer of 
1938. This was in itself inadequate, since it only 
provided for food, rent up to $25 a month, fuel, 
electricity and gas, but made no allowance for 
clothing (except as provided through the W.P.A.), 
household utensils, furniture and incidentals. A 
typical family of four with two dependent children 
was therefore required to live on from $51 to $53 
a month, instead of the $81 which the United 
Charities had previously declared to be the bed- 
rock amount below which no such family should 
fall. 

Inadequate as this budget was, the relief popula- 
tion of Chicago has not received it. For in Sep- 
tember, 1938, the grants were cut to 85 per cent 
of this figure, where they remained until May of 
1939. They were then still further reduced to 
75 per cent again after a brief rise to 80 per 
cent in June, and were cut to 65 per cent in 
July where they remained until November. This 


meant in practice that during those four crucial 
months, a family of four received only from $32 
to $33 a month. This not only failed to provide 
for clothing and incidentals, but it was also not 
enough for both food and rent. 

Since those on relief felt that their first need was 
to keep a roof over their heads, they paid their 
rents first, and these, according to a study made by 
the City Club of Chicago, averaged slightly over 
$16 a month, and in many cases went up to $20 
or higher. This left only about $16 a month for a 
family of four for food, and all other purposes, or 
approximately 13 cents a day per person. In many 
cases, they had only ro cents a day per person. 

This amounts to slow starvation, as I pointed 
out to the Chicago City Council in a speech which 
I made before that body on August 8th. Since then 
the Elizabeth McCormick Fund has published a 
study of 512 typical relief families who were sur- 
veyed during this period and they report that the 
large majority were able to buy less than half the 
minimum amounts of food needed. 

Nor was the situation greatly bettered by the 
additional sums of $350,000 a month granted by 
the city for November and December. For a large 
portion of these sums had gone for coal which is 
needed for the winter months. 


FUNDS INADEQUATE 


Looking forward to the next year we can safely 
predict that unless there is a great decrease in the 
relief rolls, the existing fund will be grossly in- 
sufficient. For if it required approximately 2.6 
million dollars a month to provide 65 per cent of a 
skeleton budget for 100,000 cases and about 240,- 
000 people, it would obviously require 4 million 
a month to give the full skeleton budget below 
which relief should under no circumstances fall. 

Even if the Illinois Relief Commission con- 
tinues to appropriate monthly the maximum of 4 
million dollars which it is permitted by legislation, 
Chicago cannot receive more than 2.6 or 2.8 mil- 
lions a month. To this the city cannot add from 
its 3 mill tax on real estate more than approxi- 
mately $400,000 a month. Unless there is a marked 
melting of the relief rolls, therefore, and unless 
additional funds are made available, the people on 
relief in Chicago are likely to be kept on 75 or 80 
per cent of the skeleton budget. This they cannot 
stand for another year and it would be cruel to 
require them to live on this basis. 

I know that there will be those who will say that 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Relief — A Local Problem 


Only private enterprise 
can create satisfying jobs 


By WALTER D. FULLER 


President, Curtis Publishing Company 


ie THIS country for the last ten years we have 
tried to solve the twin problems of relief and 
unemployment by the expediency of taxation. We 
have succeeded principally in adding to the confu- 
sion of our economic plight. 

Both national political parties, confronted with 
abnormal unemployment and a serious relief situa- 
tion have turned to the tax machinery in hopes of 
finding a way out. But neither an unbalanced 
budget, which is merely a delayed taxation, nor the 
more direct levies have solved our problems. The 
R. F. C., W. P. A., A. A. A. and the other ideas 
for turning tax collections into employment and 
payrolls have proven to be only the aspirin for our 
economic headache. 

As a result of expecting miracles, from tax col- 
lections spent in experimentation, we are little 
nearer a solution to our problems than we were 
ten years ago. There are about ten million persons 
unemployed in the United States today. There are 
22,000,000 persons receiving some form of public 
assistance, the highest total on record. Our public 
debt is at a new all-time high. Taxation is taking 
more out of our economy than at any previous time 
in the history of our Nation. The total number of 
employees on government payrolls establishes a 
new record. And just as any family which spends 
more than its income is bound to have trouble, so 
as a nation we are an unhappy people. We fear 
Communism. We fear Fascism. New and strange 
ideologies find ready followers among those whose 
faith in democracy has been shaken by our obvious 
failure to make national progress in the last ten 
years. 

“Progress has never been a machine,” says 
Gustac Cassel, one of the world’s outstanding 
economists. “It has always been dependent upon 
whether human forces working for increased 
progress have been allowed sufficient scope. It is 
possible to narrow that scope in such a degree that 
progress is stopped. But then people must not de- 
clare that the stagnation was necessary, or that it 


was idle to believe in the possibility of continued 
progress.” 

In his article in the Quarterly Review of the 
Scandinavian Bank, Cassel sums up the situation 
by saying: “The unsatisfactory structural condi- 
tions of the present time may be due to irrational 
human action, which it should be possible to 
change.” 

Under the heading of “irrational human action” 
we well might classify the experience in taxation. 
It is becoming quite obvious that the theory of 
taxation for the solution of unemployment and 
relief only adds to the severity of these problems. 
With excessive taxation, business no longer can 
afford to hire as many men as formerly. People 
have less to spend for goods after paying taxes. 
There not only is excessive taxation but less de- 
mand for goods. Thus unemployment is neces- 
sarily increased. In turn the relief burden grows. 
and as long as we follow this unhappy cycle the 
need for more taxation will increase, producing 
still more unemployment and a still greater relief 
burden. 

As an example of how this cycle operates, in 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, in August, 1929, 
the 551 business establishments employed 27,385 
persons and in August, 1936, the same firms had 
29,277 employees, but the relief rolls had jumped 
from 692 persons in 1929 to 7,662 persons in 
August, 1936. If this is the picture in a county 
which is ranked as one of the richest in the United 
States, what must have been the results in other 
sections of the country? 

Certainly one lesson to be learned from these 
statistics is that our relief problem can best be 
handled on a local basis and that relief and unem- 
ployment are not national but local problems, re- 
quiring local knowledge of the situation, local ex- 
perience and local application of our intelligence. 

That is the basis upon which a non-partisan, 
constructive movement, which has been termed by 
some experts as the most realistic and practical 
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assault upon the depression to date, has been 
launched in Pennsylvania. 

This is an effort to solve our mutual problems 
of unemployment, relief and taxation, in Pennsyl- 
vania, by the cooperative effort of several thousand 
businessmen, legislators, labor leaders, veterans’ 
organizations, women’s groups, religious and edu- 
cational forces. Probably this is the greatest force 
of public spirited citizens which ever has been or- 
ganized for a pointed and constructive attack upon 
a common problem in any state. 

The activity by which we are creating job oppor- 
tunities and thereby reducing relief rolls and meet- 
ing the taxation crisis is known as the Pennsyl- 
vania Job Mobilization Program. It is purely a 
voluntary effort. It is proceeding on two funda- 
mental concepts of the relief-unemployment prob- 
lems. The first is that relief is a local problem al- 
though the financing at times may have to be done 
upon a broader basis. The second is that satisfying 
jobs can be created only by our American system 
of private enterprise and that anything else is only 
a temporary makeshift. 


CRISIS 


Last November the Joint Legislative Committee 
of Pennsylvania was confronted with a crisis. The 
members of this committee, under the leadership 
of Ellwood J. Turner, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and Chairman of the Board of 
Managers of the Council of State Governments, 
took a realistic look at the situation. Unemploy- 
ment was about as large as ever. The relief situa- 
tion had shown but little improvement. At least 
whatever changes were taking place were too minor 
to ease the serious tax burden. 

With the cooperation of Governor Arthur H. 
James, Representative Turner proposed that the 
businessmen of the state be given an opportunity 
to solve the problem. Wholehearted cooperation of 
every member of the Joint Legislative Committee, 
of the Governor, and of his cabinet members and 
their departments was pledged at the time I ac- 
cepted the businessmen chairmanship of the Job 
Mobilization Program and undertook to make 
business conscious of the fact that re-employment 
would solve most of our present day problems. 

This is a program of mobilizing every possible 
job in private business and industry in Pennsyl- 
vania for economic peace, it contemplates the 
“creation,” not “giving” of jobs, and therein 
differs from “give-a-job” campaigns and other 
palliatives of the past. 


We are succeeding in this effort in Pennsylvania 
because we recognize the fact that a great amount 
of work has been deferred during the years of the 


depression which now can be inaugurated. This is. 


work not only in plant maintenance and operation 
but likewise in the thousands of development ideas, 
new products, new departments, new sales and pro- 
motion plans, etc., which have been pigeon holed in 
the desks of executives and owners and managers 
of big and small business. 

It is amazing how many ideas for the creation of 
both permanent and temporary employment can be 
produced when the thinking people of a state 
whole-heartedly turn their minds to the business of 
relieving the relief problem. 

There is no one who has all of the business he 
wants. Every businessman has an idea for a new 
market he could tap, a new line of goods he could 
add, a new plant or factory he could open, a new 
product he could market or some other develop- 
ment and expansion effort. 

Research men have been busy with ideas and 
laboratory work and have any number of practical 
and worth while things ready for marketing. Man- 
agement engineers have been just as busy. Sales 
executives and factory superintendents are bub- 
bling over with things they would like to in- 
augurate. 


HIDDEN 


No one can begin to measure the potentialities 
for employment that lie in these ideas and plans 
which have been buried under the gloom of the 
depression. No one can have an idea of the pros- 
perity, jobs and profits that lie hidden in the 
pigeon-holes of executive desks. 

Once released and put dynamically into action 
these things can literally lift us by our bootstraps 
out of the depression and into the warmth of pros- 
perity. 

And that is only one phase of the Job Mobiliza- 
tion Program. The amount of delayed mainte- 
nance is tremendous. Some of it can still be post- 
poned, but under the proper stimulus—and this is 
the time for such stimulus—a great amount of it 
can be released and transferred into employment. 
The same is true in the home improvement and 
modernization field. 

The stimulus which is to be given to retail buy- 
ing under the concerted state-wide program spon- 
sored by the retailers of the state is expected to 
prove another important factor in re-employment, 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Money, Goods, Services 


What is relief? Attorneys- 
General offer informal opinions 


HAT is “relief”? This is a question that is 

faced by every state legislature as it tackles 
the problem of giving aid to those in need, and by 
state, county and city administrators who handle 
the millions of applications from individuals and 
families for financial assistance. 

Irrespective of the amount of money available 
in a state for direct relief, or of the proportion 
in which it is supplied by the state governments 
and their localities, the distribution of the funds 
presupposes and requires a determination of who 
shall and who shall not be given assistance. Before 
need and other requirements for eligibility can be 
laid down, a definition of relief must be set forth 
in general terms. This supplies the frame of refer- 
ence within which to determine in detail the rela- 
tive justification of the applications for relief, and 
the amount of assistance that should be granted. 

The Council of State Governments sent out 
through its Attorneys-General Section a question- 
naire to the state attorneys-general asking them 
for their informal opinion as to “What is relief?” 
Although the definitions were unanimous in term- 
ing it in substance money or goods (and some- 
times services) given to the needy, they differed 
in other aspects. In some cases assistance dis- 


. pensed through private agencies was included, in 


others not. Only a few stated that a certain 
standard of living should be maintained through 
relief in the interest of the general welfare. Only 
a few specified that assistance should be given 
only to those who were needy through factors 
beyond their control. 

The varying conceptions of “What is relief?” 
reflect in part the difference in nature and scope 
of relief legislation and administration in the 
several states, for although these informal opin- 
ions are not necessarily the consensus in any one 
state, they represent by their differences the di- 
vergences in the interpretation of the word “re- 
lief’ throughout the country. The variations in 
emphasis reflect the lack of uniformity in eligi- 
bility requirements and administrative practices. 

The following definitions have been selected 
both for their inclusiveness and their differences : 


“Relief is temporary assistance extended to per- 


_ sons in all walks of life who, by reason of phy- 


sical or mental infirmities, age or economic condi- 
tions, are unable to provide themselves with rea- 


sonable subsistence compatible with decency and 


health.” 

“Relief is something of value, contributed or 
made available by the government in acknowledg- 
ment of a sense of responsibility to a needy class 
or groups of people, who because of no apparent 
fault of their own, are in need of that which a citi- 
zen of that position or station in life, under normal 
conditions, should have in order to serve the gen- 
eral welfare.” 

“Relief is the grant by a duly constituted public 
authority of money or the necessities of life to 
residents within the jurisdiction of the authority 
who are able to demonstrate to the satisfaction of 
the authority their need therefor arising out of 
circumstances beyond their control.” 

“Relief is assistance provided by the public au- 
thorities in the interest of the general welfare to 
alleviate hardship and destitution due to and 
caused by unemployment, as well as public aid ex- 
tended to the indigent, needy aged, needy orphans 
and other needy physically handicapped persons.” 

“Relief is any material aid or assistance granted 
by a public agency, or by a private agency sus- 
tained either wholly or in part by public funds to 
an individual for the purpose of providing the 
necessities of life to such individual and those 
dependent upon him during such time as such indi- 
vidual is prevented because of conditions outside 
of his control from providing such necessities of 
life by his own efforts.” 

“Relief is aid or assistance, financial or other- 
wise, by*public or private agencies, to members of 
the community who need and deserve it.”’ 

“Relief is any assistance in the form of money, 
goods or service given to an indigent.” 

One attorney-general facetiously suggested that 
relief might be defined as: “Socialism camou- 
flaged by charity’; “the stop gap of social and 
industrial revolution” ; “the bridge of taxation be- 
tween the haves and the have nots.” 
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Direct Relief: State and Local 


Various shortcomings occur in 
presenting a tabular summary 


—. TABLE on direct relief on the next page, 
which was prepared from information sup- 
plied by the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion and the Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Division of Public Assistance, Social Security 
Board, represents the most recent material and 
statistics available on the several classifications 
listed. Such a tabular summary, however, has a 
number of shortcomings which need clarification. 

State agencies—Not all of the state agencies 
listed have administrative or supervisory responsi- 
bility for the operation of the direct relief pro- 
gram. The activities of several, for example, are 
limited to a collection of data on monthly case 
loads and monthly expenditures. In a few other 
states the agency listed is the only one on the state 
level which has a continuing interest in problems 
of relief administration in the state. 

Case Load—Care should be taken in consulting 
the figures on the number of cases receiving relief 
to avoid using this listing as a comparative index 
of direct relief needs in the states, for the case 
load figures represent only the actual number of 
cases receiving relief. This may fall far short of 
the need in those states where admittedly inade- 
quate provision has been made for the direct relief 
program. Where there is temporarily a shortage 
of funds, cases may be arbitrarily dropped even 
though the need is still recognized. In addition, 
some states and localities have restrictive policies 
of eligibility. An example is the not unusual prac- 
tice of denying relief to single persons, and to 
persons without settlement. Furthermore, any 
case load figures that cover the latter part of 1939 
will be subject to minor irregularities as a result 
of the drastic changes recently introduced in the 
Work Projects Administration progrant. Work 
Projects Administration lay-offs usually occasion 
increases in direct relief case loads. 

Expenditures—These obligations incurred rep- 
resent the total obligations of both state and local 
governments. No general pattern of shared re- 
sponsibility for direct relief has been adopted by 
the states. In four states—Arizona, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Pennsylvania—the entire cost of 


the program is borne by the state government; in 
thirteen, the local government carries the entire 
responsibility. These are: Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Utah. In the remaining 
thirty-one states the responsibility is shared ac- 
cording to varying patterns. The state agency 
may reimburse the local agency according to a 
predetermined division of responsibility, the share 
borne by state governments under such arrange- 
ments varying from twenty-five to eighty-five per 
cent, or state grants to local units may be variable, 
based on their relative needs. 

In a few states the relief load is divided between 
state and local governments. In Massachusetts, 
for example, the state pays the entire cost of relief 
to persons without settlement, and the local gov- 
ernments bear the full responsibility for caring for 
the other relief clients. In California, the state 
furnishes relief to ““employables,” while the coun- 
ties provide relief for the “unemployables.” 

In Rhode Island, the state pays the localities for 
the cost of five-elevenths of direct and work relief 
to “employables,” and the localities bear the re- 
mainder of the relief burden for both “employ- 
ables” and “unemployables.”’ 

Average payment—Great variations in the aver- 
age amount of direct relief per case may reflect a 
difference in relief standards, although these fig- 
ures are not strictly comparable. Their compara- 
bility is impaired by differences in costs of living, 
by different methods of distribution (i. e. in cash, 
by purchase order, or through a commissary ), and 
by differences in administrative practices. One of 
the important variables in administrative practices 
is found in the granting of supplementary relief to 
persons of low income. 

It may happen that an agency with low relief 
standards will show a higher average grant per 
case than an agency with slightly higher standards, 
if it follows a policy of granting no supplemen- 
tary relief, instead of making a large number of 
small grants. Comparability is also impaired by 
varying rates of turn-over and types of cases aided. 
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Direct Relief: State and Local’ 


(AS OF DECEMBER 27, 1939) 


ALABAMA... 
ARIZONA... 


ARKANSAS... 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO... 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE... 
FLORIDA... 
GEORGIA... 
IDAHO. .. 

ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA... 
KANSAS... 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE... 
MARYLAND........ 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN... 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI. 
MISSOURI. 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA | 


NEVADA........ 
NEW HAMPSHIRE... 
NEW JERSEY....... 
NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK........ 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


‘NORTH DAKOTA. . 


OKLAHOMA. 


RHODE ISLAND... 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
SOUTH DAKOTA... 
TENNESSEE........ 
TEXAS......... 
Uran...... 
VERMONT... wi 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA... 
WISCONSIN ..... 
......... 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA 


State Agency 
Department of Public Welfare 
Department of Social Security 

and Welfare 
Department of Public Welfare 
Relief Administration 
Department of Public Welfare 
Office of Commissioner of Welfare 
Old-age Welfare Commission 
Welfare Board 
Department of Public Welfare 
Department of Public Welfare 
Emergency Relief Commission 
Department of Public Welfare 
Department of Social Welfare 
Department of Social Welfare 
Department of Welfare 
Department of Public Welfare 
Department of Health and Welfare 
Department of Public Welfare 
Department of Public Welfare 
Department of Social Welfare 
Department of Social Security 
Department of Public Welfare 
Social Security Commission 
Department of Public Welfare 
Department of Assistance and 

Child Welfare 
Emergency Relief Administration 
Department of Public Welfare 
Financial Assistance Commission 
Department of Public Welfare 
Department of Social Welfare 
Board of Charities and Public 

Welfare 
Board of Public Welfare 
Department of Public Welfare 
Department of Public Welfare 
Public Welfare Commission 
Department of Public Assistance 
Department of Social Welfare 
Department of Public Welfare 
Department of Social Security 
Department of Public Welfare 
Department of Public Welfare 
Department of Public Welfare 
Department of Public Welfare 
Department of Public Welfare 
Department of Social Security 
Department of Public Assistance 
Department of Public Welfare 
Department of Public Welfare 
Board of Public Welfare 


Expenditures 
November, 1938- 
Administrator October, 1939(a) 
Loula Dunn $ 255,991 
Harry W. Hill 479,900 
John R. Thompson 212,595 
Walter Chambers 44,698,489 
Earl M. Kouns 2,362,596(b) 
Robert J. Smith 6,978,994 
Walter W. Hynson 466,089 
Clayton C. Codrington 690,546 
Braswell Dean 452,775 
Emory Afton 395,540(b) 
Leo M. Lyons 48,846,435 
T. A. Gottschalk 8,515,672 
D. H. Jenkins 6,089,741 
Frank E. Milligan 3,261,170 
Margaret Woll 541,000(b) 
A. R. Johnson 1,244,251 
George W. Leadbetter 2,809,296(d) 
J. Milton Patterson 2,634,858 
Arthur G. Rotch 21,890,865 
Mrs. George W. Rogers 17,611,633 
Walter W. Finke 12,792,903 
W. F. Bond 49,997 
George I. Haworth 4,618,842 
I. M. Brandjord 1,017,874 
Neil C. Vandemoer 1,398,170 
Gilbert C. Ross 127,730 
Harry O. Page 2,447,298 
Arthur Mudd 19,211,162 
Jennie M. Kirby 146,927 
David C. Adie 124,167,399 
Mrs. W. T. Bost 419,146 
_E. A. Willson 986,882 
Charles L. Sherwood 20,417,369 
J. B. Harper 771,000(b) 
Elmer R. Goudy 2,004,918 
Howard L. Russell 93,497,593 
Vincent Sorrentino 3,419,000(b) 
Thomas H. Daniel 299,875 
C. H. McCay 845,117 
Paul Savage 316,000(b) 
Adam R. Johnson 1,442,984 
J. W. Gillman 1,246,447 
T. C. Dale 785,992 
William H. Stauffer 992,425 
Charles F. Ernst 3,443,753 
A. W. Garnett 1,816,892 
Frank C. Klode 12,033,659 
Samuel S. Hoover 405,946 
Robert E. Bondy 500,673 
482,062,000(b) 


the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public Assistance, Social Security Board. 


(a) From state and local funds. 


and burials. 


(b) Estimated or partly estimated. 
(d) Does not include data for medical care amounting to $212,287. 
(e) Does not include data for medical care amounting to $54,680. 

(f) Average for 43 states and District of Columbia. 


Case Average 
Load Payment 
October, October, 
1939 1939 
2,175 $9.85 
2,773 13.04 
3,750 4.81 
134,523 29.00 
13,817 12.98 
20,077 26.39 
1,711 20. 36 
9,553 6.83 
6,176 5.02 
1,854 13.17 
169,319 21.52 
55,845 13.39 
30,598 16.77 
23,668 12.60 
5,500(b) (c) 
7,703 12.72 
9,185 20.35 
8,467 22.35 
68,153 26.35 
67,653 21.72 
40,315 24.52 
986 3.96 
23,541 11.67 
4,352 14.28 
9,757 11.21 
706 20.34 
7,330 22.74 
60,800(b) (c) 
2,067 6.55 
273,649 35.30 
5,840 6.52 
4,613 14.46 
111,638. 16.65 
14,200(b) (c) 
8,831 15.50 
287,872 27.01 
10,900(b) (c) 
2,234 8.92 
4,805 14.71 
4,200(b) (c) 
12,129 7.56 
6,595 25.20 
2,666 22.69 
9,078 8.09 
17,967 14.55 
10,956 8.70 
49,955 21.89 
1,168 15.67 
1,600 25.66 


(c) Not computed because figures are estimated. 


1,633,000(b) 24.03(f) 
*See opposite page for explanation of this table. Prepared with the assistance of the American Public Welfare Association, and 


Excludes cost of administration, materials and equipment, special programs, hospitalization, 
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Toward Uniformity in Relief 


State relief programs discussed, 
legal settlement agreement approved 


Relief Meeting 


HAT should be the role of the states in the 

handling of relief, particularly its financial 
and administrative aspects? How can the Council 
of State Governments assist the states in more 
effectively and economically administering their 
relief programs? These were the two major ques- 
tions explored in Washington, D. C., December 
9-10, by a Special Committee on Relief, appointed 
by the Board of Managers of the Council of State 
Governments. The membership consisted of: 
Hon. Thomas E. Conlon of Maryland, Hon. 
Ashton Dovell of Virginia, Senator J. Manley 
Head of Texas, Senator Robert C. Hendrickson 
of New Jersey, Hon. Christian A. Herter of 
Massachusetts, Hon. Louis W. Hill, Jr., of 
Minnesota, Hon. Harold C. Ostertag of New 
York, Hon. John Richards of California, Hon. 
Ellwood J. Turner of Pennsylvania, Senator 
Earle S. Warner of New York, Senator Gordon 
Weggeland of Utah, and Senator Ura Seeger of 
Indiana. 

It early became apparent, during the course of 
the discussion, that the relief problem in the sev- 
eral states is different in nature and in scope. At 
present and in general it is being handled in four 
ways. The Federal government, through a work 
program, is providing directly for a part of the 
load—the states in cooperation with the Federal 
government, through social security, for another 
part. Direct relief is provided by the states in co- 
operation with their localities and in some in- 
stances by the localities directly. 

It was agreed by the Committee that relief is 
not entirely an emergency problem—that govern- 
ment must look upon it as a responsibility for 
many years to come. With this in view, the 
states, individually and through their central or- 
ganizations, must study the problem and project 
long-term plans. Throughout the discussion it 
was emphasized that relief can not be considered 
apart from the tax and revenue policies of the 
states, and that administration should rest in the 
hands of the localities as far as possible. 
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Since the state programs are affected by the 
national policy, it was felt that the Federal Goy- 
ernment should deal with the states rather than 
directly with the localities, and that Federal allo- 
cations to the state should be on the basis of a 
formula approved by Congress. 

The Committee requested the Council of State 
Governments to prepare and analyze all compara- 
tive data relating to the provisions for relief and 
the administration thereof in the several states. 
It also suggested that the Council of State Gov- 
ernments arrange five regional conferences of state 
legislators and state officials to discuss the relief 
problem, and to prepare alternate plans which would 
be helpful to the states in considering the matter. 


Maine-Vermont Agreement 


State and local responsibility for the care of 
dependent persons has always been qualified by 
legal settlement provisions which set forth a time 
rather than a humanitarian element of need as a 
condition to be met before relief is forthcoming. 

The tendency has been to revise upward the time 
requirement during which a person must be self- 
supporting within a state before responsibility for 
that person’s care in case he becomes dependent 
can be lodged against the state. To cope with the 
impractical plan of abolishing settlement provi- 
sions through legislation, the device of interstate 
agreements for the transfer of dependent migrants 
has been adopted. The state of Vermont has as- 
sumed the lead in this field. During 1939 Vermont 
consummated interstate agreements with the states 
of New York and Maine. Especially significant is 
the agreement between Vermont and Maine, en- 
tered into November 24, 1939, for by its provi- 
sions both states have agreed on a common period 
of time (three years) for the acquisition of settle- 
ment in spite of the fact that in Maine five years of 
residence is needed to acquire settlement under 
normal circumstances. Such an agreement not 
only puts each state on an equal basis but works 
toward uniformity of settlement laws and appar- 
ently reduces the time required for the acquisition 
of settlement. 
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Washington News Notes 


Many subjects affecting the 
states pending before Congress 


Relief Apportionment 


In discussing current relief problems, the Presi- 
dent recently took occasion to outline the division 
of responsibility existing between the Federal and 
state governments as it has tended to become estab- 
lished after seven years of Federal legislative ac- 
tion. He pointed out that the Federal Government 
has assumed responsibility for the needy unem- 
ployed who are able to work and that the states 
have taken over the task of caring for the home 
relief cases—people who are in need of assistance 
but who are unable to work. Any further division 
of responsibility between the states and the local 
governments is not a matter of Federal concern, 
the President believes. He made it clear, however, 
that the non-WPA portion of the relief load is 
definitely a state responsibility. He does not be- 
lieve that primary responsibility in the matter 
should be shifted to local governments since as 
far as official channels of approach are concerned, 
these are merely creatures of the states. 


Pending Legislation 

Pending before the present session of Congress 
are many bills that in one way or another relate to 
the states. Some of these, such as stream pollution 
control, Federal assistance to local airports, the 
Wagner Health bill and the measure that would 
extend Federal aid to state educational systems, 
were left hanging at the last session. This last 
measure has never made much headway even 
though it has bobbed up with periodic regularity. 
The stream pollution bill was approved by the 
Senate but was delayed in the House by advocates 
of a stronger control measure. Doubt exists in 
Congressional circles as to whether it will be possi- 
ble to obtain enough support for a new tax bill. 
The prevailing opinion seems to be that action on 
such a measure can be avoided and that, at any 
rate, there will be small enthusiasm for passage of 
legislation divesting public securities of their tax 
exempt status. The amount of relief funds needed 
will not be decided at the outset, although a sub- 
stantial reduction is likely to be made. 


Political Activity 

Extension of the provisions of the Hatch Act 
to state and local employees paid in whole or in 
part from Federal funds has been proposed by 
Senator Hatch of New Mexico, author of the act 
which prohibits Federal employees from partici- 
pating in political campaigns. Senator Hatch has 
stated that he will make every effort to have a bill 
passed before the 1940 national election campaign 
gets into full swing. There is already pending in 
the Senate a bill to withhold Federal grants from 
any state that does not adopt certain civil service 
rules against political activity. 


Franchise Tax Upheld 


A state franchise tax based on the proportion 
of total receipts of a business in the state to the 
total receipts from all over the country, has been 
upheld by the U. S. Supreme Court. In this case, 
the Ford Motor Company sought unsuccessfully 
to challenge a Texas law adopted which applied to 
its assembly plant in the state. The Court stated 
that there is no doubt that a state may charge a 
domestic or foreign corporation for doing busi- 
ness within its borders and that even if the charge 
is based on the proportion of sales in the state to 
total sales, the Constitution is not violated. 


Roadside Control 


A recent report of the Committee on Roadside 
Development and Control of the American Auto- 
mobile Association, states that legislation restrict- 
ing commercial development along main highways 
has been introduced in seven states. This legisla- 
tion embodies the principles of the uniform act for 
roadside development and control, approved by the 
AAA last year. Some advance was noted in other 
methods of roadside protection such as the adop- 
tion of an outdoor advertising licensing law in 
Delaware, and an increase in Maine in the fee for 
outdoor advertising from $25 to $100. Iowa now 
requires the removal of lights or light reflecting 
devices that interfere with the vision of drivers on 
the primary roads. 
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Pennsylvania Tackles 
Unemployment 


(Continued from page 4) 


“This plan is simply an honestly conceived and 
hopeful program for all of those interested in the 
economic future of Pennsylvania. It is believed it 
will have some real results. There are about 
1,000,000 unemployed people in Pennsylvania 
today, and while probably but a portion of these 
may be restored to jobs, nevertheless, the effect 
of substantial reemployment will be extremely 
beneficial.” 

Governor James opened the campaign on No- 
vember 15 in the House of Representatives with 
more than 300 of the state’s most prominent in- 
dustrialists, bankers, and other citizens, in attend- 
ance. Walter D. Fuller, President of the Curtis 
Publishing Company of Philadelphia, accepted 
the chairmanship. He promptly appointed Wil- 
liam A. Hemphill, an engineer, to the post of 
executive director, and the “Give A Job” program 
swung into high speed. It will continue until 
January 30, 1940, or longer at the discretion of 
the Governor. Here is the set-up: 

Finances—The chairman, members of various 
committees, and other business, civic and labor 
leaders serve without pay. Full-time workers, 
such as executive director, publicity director, 
clerical force and field force, are compensated out 
of the State funds. Such expenditures are under 
control of the proper State authorities. For use in 
special matters approved by the chairman, some 
small funds are raised by subscription. 

Advisory Council—This body consists of per- 
sons selected by the Governor and the chairman 
on the basis of at least one representative for each 
county, who assist and advise the chairman and 
executive director. The State Secretaries of Com- 
merce, Labor and Industry, and Public Assistance, 
are ex-officio members of this Board. 

County Organization Boards—Members are ap- 
pointed by the Governor. The chairman is a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Council. Although the ma- 
jority of each county board consists of business 
men, members were selected from trade associa- 
tions, chambers of commerce, veterans’ organiza- 
tions, labor organizations, women’s groups and 
service clubs. 

Local Committees—Selected by County Organ- 
ization Boards so as to represent an area which is 
small enough so that the members can cover it ade- 
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quately and effectively with their local knowledge. 

The principal accomplishments in the job mobil- 
ization program are expected from these locaj 
committees due to the knowledge of local condi- 
tions and their facility for determining the poten- 
tialities of reemployment. 

“The purpose of creating local committees is to 
attack the problem of unemployment and relief 
upon intimate ground, according to the prospectus 
of the job drive. It is intended, therefore, that 
these groups shall, as far as practical and in co- 
operation with existing agencies, explore oppor- 
tunities and ideas for reemployment and give 
attention to every practical means of reducing re- 
lief costs in the respective areas.” 

Field Men—Men and women working with the 
Local Committees, making speeches before vari- 
ous groups, and generally heading the activity and 
coordinating the local efforts in their jurisdiction. 

In addition to these branches of the campaign, 
the chairman will select a report committee to 
correlate the results of the program, make recom- 
mendations on procedure and summarize the 
work. The reports are to be made to the chairman 
and to such governmental agencies as the Gov- 
ernor desires. 

Retailers and trade associations have swung 
solidly back of the program. Manufacturers are 
being encouraged to develop specific lines which 
ordinarily would not go into production at this 
time. Projects thwarted by the depression are 
being dusted off. 

Thus, for the first time in any State, every con- 
structive force today is united behind this effort 
to solve our mutual problems. Mr. Fuller, Chief- 
in-Staff, reports that in his travels over Penn- 
sylvania he has encountered tremendous enthusi- 
asm for the job drive, indicating that the public 
is awakening to the fact the only way to expand 
the State’s economy and bring back posperity is to 
create job opportunities and reduce relief rolls. 

A little more than a month after the “Job Mo- 
bilization” Committee started its crusade there 
appeared the first “white spot” on the relief map 
of Pennsylvania. Every employable man and 
woman, with the exception of a few who were 
receiving unemployment compensation, had found 
a job in this western district. Most of those re- 
employed found work in mills and factories in 
the area. This is the courageous way in which 
Governor James is answering the challenge to 
Pennsylvania’s future from the menace of un- 
employment. 
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Unemployment and Relief 
(Continued from page 6) 


Our present situation may be described in more 
general terms. The period of the nation’s extensive 
expansion is over. The bonanza stage of our eco- 
nomic history has run its course. Henceforth, de- 
velopment must, by and large, be along intensive 
lines. In the absence of new industries, we must 
find the means of increasing the per-capita con- 
sumption of goods and services produced by e-ist- 
ing industries. During this period of transition, 
we are searching for the means of adapting our- 
selves to the new state of affairs. Except for occa- 
sional and short-lived lapses, we managed to main- 
tain full employment during the extensive phase of 
development. But it is apparently going to take us 
a while to adapt our institutions to this more ma- 
ture phase—the intensive stage of the nation’s de- 
velopment. 

We must learn to deal with underconsumption at 
one end of the income scale and over-saving at the 
other—idle savings that cannot find profitable in- 
vestment in the old directions and consequently 
create no employment. We have begun a major 
advance along one front by increasing the volume 
of social services. That is, we have provided jobs 
for the unemployed through the WPA and other 
public work programs, and we have established and 
extended benefits under the Social Security Act in 
such fields as unemployment insurance, old age, 
and public health. We can increase employment 
and the national income still further by extending 
the coverage and enlarging the benefits of these 
various social services. 


UNEMPLOYMENT WILL PERSIST 


We get a rough indication of the magnitude of 
the problem ahead of us when we consider the vol- 
ume of investment expenditures that are necessary 
for full employment. (Investment expenditures 
consist, for instance, of outlays for new plant and 
equipment, for residential housing, and for private 
and public construction of all kinds.) During the 
1920’s, it required average annual investment ex- 
penditures of about sixteen billion dollars to sus- 
tain an average national income of around seventy- 
two billion. Today, because of the increase in the 
labor supply and the increase in the productivity of 
labor, it would require annual investment expendi- 
tures of about twenty billion to wipe out unemploy- 


ment. During the period 1934-38, public and. 


private investment expenditures combined aver- 


aged about ten and one half billion dollars. Such 
expenditures reached a maximum of about 14 bil- 
lion dollars in 1937 and declined to about nine bil- 
lion last year. There is nothing orf the horizon to 
justify an expectation that we can reach a 20 billion 
dollar level during the next few years. Large scale 
unemployment will persist. 

It is time that we acknowledged that this is the 
outlook. It is time for us to make our plans accord- 
ingly. What is required is work and not relief in 
the traditional sense. Legislators and public 
authorities all along the line, whose thinking is still 
dominated by “frozen patterns of the past,” must 
change their conception of the problem. It is not 
the traditional relief problem that confronts us but 
the job of providing work. Since there is every in- 
dication that large-scale unemployment will persist, 
it behooves us to establish a public employment 
program on a permanent basis. 

This means certain modifications in present pro- 
cedures. We have run our work programs on an 
emergency basis. But unemployment is not the 
emergency problem that we once thought it to be. 
This is not a mere cyclical depression. An honest 
recognition of this fact should lead to the establish- 
ment of the public work program on a permanent 
and stable basis, free from the vagaries of political 
groups. The amount of public employment pro- 
vided should be related solely to the deficiency of 
private employment—it should not be at the mercy 
of the tides of politics. 

The State and local governments must assume 
their share of the responsibility. Under present 
WPA procedures, the Federal Government sup- 
plies up to 75 per cent of the funds and assumes 
responsibility for the general conduct of the pro- 
gram. Units of State and local government pro- 
pose the projects that they consider to be most de- 
sirable. They must also stand ready to supply their 
share of the funds and to assume their proper 
responsibilities as sponsors of these projects. 

This program should be divorced from relief. 
We should work toward abandonment of the 
means test. There will be no place for it in a 
permanent work program. Workers should not be 
put through the wringer before they obtain this 
public employment. 

We have taken up just about all the slack that 
we can as long as we operate under emergency pro- 
cedures. Substantial increases in efficiency, in both 
the sociological and engineering sense, wait upon 


the abandonment of the “emergency” and the 


“relief” aspects of public employment. 
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The State Relief Situation 
(Continued from page 8) 


we should take a chance and rely upon a possible 
reduction in the number on relief and expansion 
in W.P.A., five cent milk and surplus commodities 
to make good the apparent deficit in Chicago alone 
of from $800,000 to $1,000,000 a month. To this 
I reply that there are also other factors which by 
themselves tend to widen rather than to narrow 
the deficit. Among these are: (1) The recent in- 
crease of 10 per cent in the cost of foodstuffs which 
has cut the real amounts available for food by that 
proportion; (2) many of the 53,000 chopped off 
from W.P.A. rolls since the spring, who thus far 
have been held off relief by one means or another 
will inevitably be forced back upon it; (3) it is 
uncertain whether the City of Chicago in view of 
its own difficult financial position will be able 
to provide the increased sponsors share on the 
W.P.A. projects so as to hold even the existing 
numbers on W.P.A. to say nothing of providing 
employment for an additional number; (4) as 
budget allowances are raised toward the full skele- 
ton amount, this of necessity increases the numbers 
eligible for relief; (5) the past dietary deficiency 
has been so great that surplus commodities should 
be returned to their original purpose, namely, as 
additions to the diet of relief families and not as a 
partial substitute for inadequate relief. 

For all these reasons, it seems to me unsafe to 
gamble on human lives and to assume blithely that 
everything will turn out all right. On the contrary, 
all evidence would indicate that the legislature 
should at least make it possible for the Illinois 
Relief Commission during 1940 to spend if needed 
up to 5.5 million or 6 million dollars a month for 
the state and up to 4 million for Chicago. If these 
sums turn out not to be needed, I think we can 
depend on the Relief Commission not to spend 
them. But if they are needed, they should be avail- 
able and this they will not be unless the legislature 
in special session authorizes them. But the legisla- 
ture cannot even consider this possibility unless 
relief is included at a special session. 

The next move is therefore distinctly up to the 
state and one can only hope that relief will be in- 
cluded in the call for the coming special session. 
Only if the number of relief cases in Chicago fall 
to an average of 80,000 for the year 1940 will 
existing funds be sufficient. As a member of the 
Chicago City Council, I am trying to have that 
body appropriate approximately an added $100,- 


000 a month from fees and licenses, to be made 
available from extensive municipal economies 
which I am proposing. If this is not done, if the 
state does not act, and if relief rolls do not melt 
rapidly, we shall have a continuance of the long 
enduring drain upon the vitality of the group, now 
numbering around 220,000 people in Chicago who 
are dependent upon relief. 

This case-study of one of our midwestern states 
should indicate the need for a more fundamental 
approach to the whole problem of unemployment 
and relief. Personally, I believe (1) that the state 
should raise its money from an income tax which, 
according to the provisions of the Illinois state 
constitution, must be uniform in scale, and (2) 
that some form of federal aid should help to equal- 
ize the burden between the states. 

A breaking up of price “rings” and of monopoly 
power should also serve to reduce the prices of 
certain crucial commodities and by leading to 
wider consumption should expand employment and 
relieve unemployment. We cannot, however, safely 
continue to ignore the gravity of these issues. If 
we do not face them, human suffering will continue 
to be great and democracy will have failed to meet 
one of its first obligations. We cannot afford to 
let such a situation continue. 


Southern Conference 


State officials from twelve Southern states will 
meet in the conference rooms of the Andrew Jack- 
son Hotel, Nashville, Tennessee, on January 25-27, 
upon invitation of Governor Prentice Cooper of 
Tennessee to examine interstate problems facing 
their legislatures and cooperation commissions. 
The states represented at this conference, called by 
the Council of State Governments in cooperation 
with the Southern Governors’ Conference and the 
Tennessee Commission on Interstate Cooperation, 


will be Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- © 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, . 


South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 


The three-day session will consider a number of . 


problems, some of which will be confronting the 
states of Kentucky, Mississippi, South Carolina 
and Virginia, now holding legislative sessions, and 
Alabama and Louisiana, whose legislatures will 
meet within a few months. Among the more impor- 
tant subjects to be discussed with a view to taking 
uniform state action will be interstate trade barriers, 
budget and finance policies, agricultural and in- 
dustrial problems, oil regulation, and relief. 
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Relief—A Local Problem 
(Continued from page 10) 


not only of sales and clerical people but also in the 
factories and mills which produce goods for retail 
sales. 

Other ideas in the construction field and other 
activities that actually create employment oppor- 
tunities and thereby produce relief for relief and 
unemployment are in motion or are being explored. 

A tremendous amount of organization was nec- 
essary before any measurable results could be ex- 
pected and the wheels are just beginning to turn; 
nevertheless, in the first three weeks when reports 
have necessarily been sketchy, spotty, and inade- 
quate, the figures show that more than 4,500 per- 
sons have been re-employed under this program. 
Many others naturally have found jobs as a result 
of the stimulus, of which we have no record. 

There probably are 10,000 or more men and 
women actually on the “firing-line” in this state- 
wide activity. Under the chairman there are spe- 
cial state-wide committees of businessmen, reli- 
gious, educational and women’s groups, active in 
their special fields. The businessmen’s committees 
are organized to stimulate retail buying, to pro- 
mote cooperation of the business associations in 


the state and to develop Pennsylvania industry. 


The religious groups are cooperating through edu- 
cation efforts in the churches ; the educational com- 
mittee is concerning itself with the problems of 


the unemployed graduates. The women are spe- 


cializing in the field of home renovating and pro- 
moting the employment of domestic servants. 
These are staff committees. 


County COMMITTEES 


In addition, each of the 67 counties of the state 
has a county-wide committee which carries the re- 
lief and unemployment problem to the local areas 


for real local consideration. The county commit- 


tees have appointed local and district committees. 
These latter committees are set up for areas small 
enough so that the committee-members may have 
intimate local knowledge of the relief and employ- 
ment situations. In some of the larger cities there 
are as many as 75 or 8o local committees. In the 
less densely populated areas there may be only a 
few committees for a whole county. The set-up is 
determined by the county committees who know 
the situation far better than any centralized person 
could know the state-wide situation. 

A parallel state, county and local organization 


has been set up for the women, under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. J. P. Paul of York, State chair- 


-man of the women’s auxiliary of the American 


Legion. 

The Job Mobilization Program officially got 
under way on November 15th, when businessmen, 
labor leaders, women and veteran representatives 
from all sections of the state and all lines of busi- 
ness activity met in Harrisburg and heard pledges 
of whole-hearted cooperation from the Governor, 
legislative leaders and cabinet officers. But the 
organization work has required three full weeks of 
effort. So reports marking the progress of the 
effort have been available only for the period from 
December 4th to December 18th, as this is written. 
The first reports, covering only eight counties, 
with none of the largest industrial areas included, 
showed 699 persons re-employed. The second 
weekly report, even under the retarding influence 
of the approaching Christmas season showed 
about the same figure. The report made public for 
the week ending December 26th, shows a total of 
more than 4,500 men and women taken out of un- 
employment and provided with jobs and payrolls. 

The Job Mobilization Program is now gathering 
momentum and those of us who are close to its 
operation anticipate highly satisfactory results 
during January and February. 

The Program shows promise of becoming much 
more than one to make jobs and save taxes. It 
may be the factor needed to energize citizens into 
an appreciation of their opportunities and obliga- 
tions, and to start the long awaited and much de- 
sired upward cycle of prosperity. | 


Legislative Sessions 
Now Meeting 
Regular Sessions: Convened: 
anuary 2 
Special Sessions: 
In Prospect 
Regular Sessions: 
May 13 
*Convened January 10, 1939, and recessed 
September 15 to reconvene June 25, 1940. 
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Stanley L. Payne. Washington, D. C., 1939. 
23PP- 

U. S. Works Progress Administration. Division 
of Social Research. CHRONOLOGY OF THE FED- 
ERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION, 
MAY 12, 1933, TO DECEMBER 31, 1935. Doris 
Carothers. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1937. 163pp. 

Watson, Jesse Pau. EXconomMiIc BACKGROUNDS OF 
THE RELIEF Pros_emM. Pittsburgh, Pa., Bureau 
of Business Research, University of Pittsburgh, 


1937. 144pp., tables. 
Williams, Edward A. FEDERAL Arp For RELIEF. 


Columbia University Press, New York, 1939. 


269pp. 

Woofter, T. J., Jr. and Winston, Ellen. Seven 
Lean YEARS. University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, 1939. 187pp. 
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Primary Elections — 1940 


CALIFORNIA............ 


COLORADO.............. 
CONNECTICUT.......... 


MASSACHUSETTS....... 
MICHIGAN...... 


MISSISSIPPI............. 
MISSOURI........... 
MONTANA.......... 


NEBRASKA...... 
NEW HAMPSHIRE....... 
NEW JERSEY....:..... 


NEW MEXICO... 
NEW YORE......... 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 


OKLAHOMA. 
OREGON ..... 
PENNSYLVANIA... 


RHODE ISLAND........ 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA. ... 
TENNESSEE ..... 


TEXAS... 
UTAH. 
VERMONT .. 
VIRGINIA. .... 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA..... 
WISCONSIN ....... 
WYOMING. . 


(a) Optional primary. 


(b) Primary elections are held after the last registration day in the month of August on dates designated by the political parties, 


Presidential Primary 


May 7 
May 7 
May 7 


(c) 


April 9 


May 6 
April 30 


April 9 
March 12 
May 21 


April 2 
May 14 


May 17 
April 23 


May 7 


May 14 
April 2 


State Primary 
May 7(a) 
September 10 
August 13 
August 27 


September 10 
(a, b) 
May 7 


September 11(a) 


August 13 
April 9 
May 7 


June 3 
August 6 
August 3 
January 16 


June 17 

May 6 
September 17 
September 10 
June 17 
August 6 


August 6 
July 16 


‘April 9 


September 3 
September 10 
May 21 


September 14 
September 17 
June 1 

June 26 


May 14 
July 2 

May 17 
April 23 


August 27 
May 7 
August 6 


July 27 
September 3 
September 10 
August 6(a) 


September 10 
May 14 
September 17 
August 20 


State 
Run-off Primary 


June 11 


October 2 


August 27 


June 29 


Sept. 10, Sept. 24(d) 


August 24 
October 1 


No two parties may hold primaries on same date; no one party on more than two days in one year. 


(c) Date set by party authority. 


(d) Run-off primaries held only if necessary to determine result of election. 


Type of 
Party Primary 
Closed 
Closed 
Closed 
Closed 


Closed 


Closed 
Closed 
Closed 
Open 

Closed 
Closed 


Closed 
Closed 
Closed 
Closed 


Closed 
Closed 
Closed 
Closed 


Open 
Closed 
Closed 
Open 


Closed 
Closed 
Closed 
Closed 


Closed 
Closed 
Closed 
Closed 


Closed 
Closed 
Closed 
Closed 


Closed 
Closed 
Closed 


Closed 
Closed 
Closed 
Closed 
Open 

Closed 
Open 

Closed 
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PUBLICATIONS... 


1. CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS: 1939 
GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE .. . $1.50 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECRETARIES OF STATE $1.00 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ATTORNEYS-GENERAL . $1.50 


Complete Set (Three Proceedings) . . . . . . . $3.25 
2. THE BOOK OF THE STATES: 1939-1940 
‘ Supplement (December, 1939) . . .... . . «25 


3. TRADE BARRIERS AMONG THE STATES: 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 


INTERSTATE TRADE BARRIERS ........ $1.00 

4. TRADE BARRIER RESEARCH BULLETIN SERIES 
Complete Set (14 Mimeographed 
Individual Bulletins . ... . 


5. INDEX TO STATE GOVERNMENT: Volume 12, 1939 


CLEAR — CONCISE — AUTHORITATIVE 
Complete publications list on request 
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